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CONVICT  LABOR  ON  COUNTRY  ROADS 
How  FuU«m  Couotyy  Georgia,  Has  Solved  the  Convict  Labor  Problem 

By  George  C.  WarrMi 

In  these  days  of  modem  improvement,  perhaps  there  is  no  economic 
question  of  greater  importance  or  receiving  more  earnest  considaiation 
than  that  of  more  humane,  industrial  treatment  of  the  tmfortimate  con- 
victs and  of  making  them  more  useful  members  of  society. 

The  evils  of  contracting  convict  labor  at  low  prices  to  manufacturers 
for  producing  goods  for  sale  on  the  market,  in  competition  with  sonilar 
products  manufactured  by  free  labor,  which  was  in  general  vogue  in  our 
State  penitentiaries  and  county  jails,  have  come  to  be  well  recognized  and 
the  practice  quite  generally  abandoned.  Labor  organizations  and  others 
did  well  in  their  opposition  to  the  contract  convict  labor  system,  but,  in 
their  extreme  opposition*  they  have  at  times  imfmperly  opposed  all 
labor  <rf  convicts.  As  a  result  there  has  followed  a  pmod  of  maintaining 
the  convict  either  in  absolute  idleness  or  not  permitting  him  to  perform 
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CONVICT  LABOR  ON  COUNTRY  ROADS 
How  Fulton  Coimty,  Georgia,  Has  Solved  the  Convict  Labor  Problem 

By  George  C.  Warren 

In  these  days  of  modem  improvement,  perhaps  there  is  no  economic 
question  of  greater  importance  or  receiving  more  earnest  consideration 
than  that  of  more  humane,  industrial  treatment  of  the  unfortunate  con- 
victs and  of  making  them  more  useful  members  of  society. 

The  evils  of  contracting  convict  labor  at  low  prices  to  manufacturers 
for  producing  goods  for  sale  on  the  market,  in  competition  with  similar 
products  manufactured  by  free  labor,  which  was  in  general  vogue  in  our 
State  penitentiaries  and  county  jails,  have  come  to  be  well  recognized  and 
the  practice  quite  generally  abandoned.  Labor  organizations  and  others 
did  well  in  their  opposition  to  the  contract  convict  labor  system,  but,  in 
their  extreme  opposition,  they  have  at  times  imim>perly  opposed  all 
labor  of  convicts.  As  a  result  there  has  followed  a  period  of  nsaintainihg 
the  convict  either  in  absolute  idleness  or  not  permitting  him  to  perform 
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wwk  in  the  productioa  of  articles  of  which  he  can  see  a  use.  This  is  still 
the  practice  in  many  institutions.  About  twelve  years  ago  it  was  the 

writer's  privilege  to  spend  a  half  day  under  favorable  auspices  in  going 
through  the  Elniira  (N.  Y.)  Reformatory,  which  had  the  reputation, 
doubtless  well  earned  of  being  one  of  the  best  managed  reformatories  in 
the  coimtry.  It  was  heartr^ding  to  see  the  convicts  talcing  thdr  daily 
exercise,  marching  in  line,  back  and  forth,  through  llie  prison  yard.  Hie 
yard  was  unpaved  and  consisted  of  compacted  gravel.  Occasionally  a 
piece  of  gravel  would  become  loosened  and  the  duty  of  a  convict,  on  seeing 
such  a  piece  of  loose  gravel,  was  to  pick  it  up  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
After  the  exerdse  of  an  hour  or  so  was  ovar  and  b^ore  returning  to  thdr 
cells,  the  men  would  empty  thdr  jxxikets  into  a  receptacle  for  the  purpose. 
How  nearly  useless  and  how  degrading  is  such  emj^lo^TOent?  No  work 
for  production  of  goods  for  sale  was  permitted  xmder  the  law,  but  the  effort 
was  made  to  teach  men  trades — carpentry,  brick  masonry,  blacksmithing, 
etc.  The  men  learning  masonry,  for  instance,  would  (me  day  build  a  wall 
about  ten  feet  long  and  ten  feet  high,  which  the  next  day  they  would  tear 
down  and  rebuild,  going  through  this  operation  in  a  little  enclosure  day 
after  day.  Could  anything  be  designed  which  would  be  destined  to  cause 
a  greater  loathing  for  the  brick  mason's  trade,  thus  taught,  than  this 
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perpetual  accomplishing  no  useful  Wmther  than  the  mechanical  educa- 
tion which,  being  enforced,  the  average  convict  probably  does  not  appre- 
ciate? 

Cdivices  Conditloii  Pitiable  When  Released 

But  the  most  pitiable  condition  is  when  the  convicts  are  released,  after 
months  or  years  of  close  confinement  as  is  still  the  custom  in  most  of  the 
penal  institutions  of  the  country,  in  a  nearly  dark,  poorly  v^tilated  celL 
Rdeased  with  a  grudge  against  the  world;  sullen  in  temper;  sallow  in 
complexion;  broken  down  in  health  from  sedentary  habits  and  lack  of 
work;  gi\^en  a  very  poor  and  miiform  suit  of  clothes,  a  few  dollars  in  his 
pockets  and  thrown  on  the  world,  generally  without  friends,  to  find  a  job. 
The  first  question  asked  of  an  applicant  for  work  is  lef etence  to  his  last 
employer.  He  must  either  lie,  and  probably  be  caught  in  the  lie,  or  face 
the  fact  that  ninet}'-nine  times  out  of  a  himdred  the  prospective  employer, 
even  if  he  had  a  job  to  offer,  will  not  trust  it  to  an  *'ex-convict." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  convicts,  released  under  such  conditions,  take 
the  Httile  money  given  them  by  the  State  on  rdease,  and  either  make 
straight  for  the  saloon  or  gambling  den,  if  that  has  been  their  past  infirmity, 
or  use  it  to  get  a  supply  of  burglar's  tools,  if  their  past  efl&dency  has  been 
along  the  burglary  line? 

Hie  Road  Problem 

As  a  result  of  the  general  introduction  of  automobiles,  both  for  pleasure 
and  business  purposes,  with  their  destructive  effect  on  the  old  types  of 
roads,  the  country  is  fast  awakening  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  tiiat  the 
country  roads  of  the  future  must  be  as  substantially  built  as  city  pav^nents. 

In  fact,  the  narrow  country  road  thoroughfare  today  carries  a  greater 
traffic  per  foot  of  width  of  improved  area  than  fully  three-fourths  of  the 
wider  streets  of  any  city.  Congress  has  just  passed  a  bill  appropriating 
$5,000,000  per  annum  as  a  nations^  aid  to  niaintenance  of  State  roads,  but 
tiat  large  appropriation  is  "not  a  drop  in  the  bucket."  The  National 
Highway  Association  is  energetically  advocating  the  building,  by  the 
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work  in  the  production  of  articles  of  which  he  can  see  a  use.  This  is  still 
the  practice  in  many  institutions.  About  twelve  years  ago  it  was  the 
writer's  privilege  to  spend  a  half  day  under  favorable  auspices  in  going 
through  the  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Refomiatory,  which  had  the  reputation, 
doubtless  well  earned  of  being  one  of  the  best  managed  refoniiatories  in 
the  country.  It  was  heartrending  to  see  the  convicts  taking  thdr  daily 
exercise,  marching  in  line,  back  and  forth,  through  the  prison  yard.  Hie 
yard  was  uni)a\'ed  and  consisted  of  compacted  gravel.  Occasionally  a 
piece  of  gravel  would  become  loosened  and  the  duty  of  a  convict,  on  seeing 
such  a  piece  of  loose  gravel,  was  to  pick  it  up  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
After  the  exercise  of  an  hour  or  so  was  over  and  before  returning  to  their 
cells,  the  men  would  empty  their  pockets  into  a  receptacle  for  the  purpose. 
How  nearly  useless  and  how  des^rading  is  such  emi)lo\"ment?  No  work 
for  production  of  goods  for  sale  was  permitted  under  the  law,  but  the  effort 
was  made  to  teach  mmx  trades — carpentry,  brick  masonry,  blacksmithing, 
etc.  The  mai  learning  masonry,  fw  instance,  would  one  day  build  a  wall 
about  ten  feet  long  and  ten  feet  high,  which  the  next  day  they  would  tear 
down  and  rebuild,  iToin.c:  through  this  operation  in  a  little  enclosiu'e  day 
after  day.  Could  anything  be  designed  which  would  be  destined  to  cause 
a  greater  loathing  for  the  brick  naason's  trade,  thus  taught,  than  this 
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perpetual  accomplishing  no  useful  end  other  than  the  mechanical  educa- 
tion which,  beiag  enforced,  the  average  convict  probably  does  not  appre- 
ciate? 

Convict's  Condition  Pitiable  When  Released 

But  the  most  pitiable  condition  is  when  the  convicts  are  released,  after 
months  or  years  of  close  confinement  as  is  still  the  custom  in  most  of  the 
penal  institutions  of  the  country,  in  a  nearly  dark,  poorly  ventilated  cdL 
Released  with  a  grudge  against  the  world;  sullen  in  temper;  sallow  in 
complexion;  broken  down  in  health  from  sedentar\'  habits  and  lack  of 
work;  gi\'en  a  very  poor  and  uniform  suit  of  clothes,  a  few  dollars  in  his 
pockets  and  thrown  on  the  world,  generally  without  friends,  to  find  a  job. 
The  first  question  asked  of  an  applicaat  for  work  is  reference  to  his  last 
em]jloyer.  He  must  either  lie,  and  probably  be  caught  in  the  lie,  or  face 
the  fact  that  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  the  pros]:)ective  employer, 
even  if  he  had  a  job  to  offer,  will  not  trust  it  to  an  '*ex-convict." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  convicts,  released  under  such  conditions,  take 
the  little  money  givea  Uiem  by  the  State  on  release,  and  dther  make 
straight  for  the  saloon  or  gambling  den,  if  that  has  been  their  past  infirmity, 
or  use  it  to  get  a  su]  )ply  of  burglar  s  tools,  if  their  past  eflfidency  has  been 
along  the  burglary  line? 

The  Road  Problem 

As  a  result  of  the  general  introduction  of  automobiles,  both  for  pleasiue 
and  business  ptuposes,  witii  their  destructive  effect  on  the  old  types  of 
roads,  the  country  is  fast  awakening  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  tiiat  the 
country  roads  of  the  future  must  be  as  substantially  built  as  city  pavraients. 

In  fact,  the  narrow  country  road  thoroughfare  today  carries  a  greater 
traffic  ])er  foot  of  width  of  im]:>roved  area  than  fully  three-fourths  of  the 
wider  streets  of  any  city.  Congress  has  just  passed  a  bill  appropriatmg 
$6,000,000  per  annum  as  a  national  aid  to  maintenance  of  State  roads,  but 
that  large  appropriation  is  "not  a  drop  in  the  bucket."  The  National 
Highway  Association  is  energetically  advocating  the  building,  by  the 
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Federal  Government,  of  55,000  miles  of  highly  improved  country  roads, 
including  several  stretches  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from 

Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  Mexican  border.  Such  National  High- 
ways'' it  is  proposed  should  be  built,  maintained  and  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government,  leaving  the  States,  counties  and  townships  to  build  "feeders'* 
into  the  "National  Highways."  Such  a  system  National  Highways*  if 
well  built,  would  cost  approximately  eight  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
($800,000,000). 

The  State  of  New  York  alone  has  just  completc^d  the  expenditure  of 
an  expropriation  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars  ($50,000,000)  and  in  1912  voted 
a  second  approi»iation  of  $50,000,000.  With  this  vast  expenditure  the 
New  York  State  roads  are  as  yet  scarcely  "scratched  over."  Generally 
speaking,  the  work  done  has  proved  unsatisfactory  and  is  rapidly  deteri- 
orating because  it  has  been  done  too  cheaply  in  an  effort  to  make  the  expen- 
diture go  as  far  as  possible— much  farther  than  it  can  be  ^read  to  meet 
the  exacting  conditions  €i  the  modem  motor  car  and  motor  trucks. 

Other  states  are  rapidly  adopting  appropriations  of  corresponding 
large  amotmts  as  New  York. 

ConviGt  Labw  m  tiie  Countiy  Road 

This  immense  development  of  modern  country  road  construction 
and  maintenance  is  a  new  industry— one  for  which  a  vastly  increased 
amount  of  labor  is  being  required.  It,  therefore,  does  not  "compete" 
with  present  employment  of  labor.  Labor  t^us  employed  is  not  in  the 
manufacture  of  articles  for  sale  and  thus  put  in  competition  with  the  prod- 
uct of  other  laborers.  The  National,  State,  county  or  township  roads  are 
built  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  for  the  public  use,  and  not  for  sale  to 
anyone.  What  more  fitting  employment  could  there  be  for  convict  labor 
as  far  as  sudi  convict  labor  is  a^^dlable?  On  such  employment  the  men 
would  have  good  air,  good  useful  exercise,  and  could  each  day  see  the 
product  of  their  labor  performing  a  use,  which  is  a  most  important  consider- 
ation of  the  moral  welfare  of  the  men  after  they  have  completed  their 
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sentences.  On  rdease  they  will  have  learned  a  "trade"  at  which  they  can 
immediately  get  employment  on  other  roads  without  the  ignominy  of 

being  asked  "where  last  employed."  With  that  fair  start  each  man  would 
advance  on  his  merits  with  his  new  employer  and  his  "past  employment" 
would  be  forgotten.  In  short,  the  ex-convict  would  be  given  a  fair  chance 
and  a  new  start  in  the  wcnrld,  which  he  never  can  get  tmder  the  convict 
system  now  in  vogue. 

This  is  no  "idle  dream."  It  has  been  practically  tried  out  in  Colorado, 
New  York,  Washington,  Oregon  and  other  States,  to  a  sufficient  extent  to 
prove  beyond  peradventure  that  it  is  practicable.  In  many  cases,  where 
the  convicts  are  put  on  their  "honor"  they  respect  the  honor  and  become 
better  and  more  industrious  convicts  and  are  destined  to  become  better 
citizens  on  return  to  freedom. 

Among  the  articles  which  have  been  written  recently  on  the  subject 
of  "Convict  Labc»-"  the  public;  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Richard  Barry  im  two 
articles  recently  published  in  The  Century  Magazine  on  the  subjects: 

"New  Hope  for  the  Convict,"  in  the  issue  of  February,  1914. 

"The  Next  Step  in  Prison  Reform,"  in  the  issue  of  March,  1914. 

''The  Laborer  is  Worthy  of  His  Hire*' 

On  sudi  useful  outdoor  work  who  will  raise  his  voice  and  say  that  the 

convict  should  not  be  permitted  to  work  on  the  roads  or  elsewhere,  because, 
forsooth,  some  '*free"  laborer  would  like  his  job?  It  is  the  first  duty  of 
every  man  to  usefully  employ  his  time  and  it  is  the  first  duty  of  society 
to  see,  as  far  as  possible,  that  he  not  only  has  the  opportunity,  but  that 
he  be  forced  to  exercise  that  duty.  Is  the  duty  of  both  the  individual 
and  society  in  this  respect  any  less  in  the  case  of  the  convict  than  of  the 
free  laborer? 

Swedenborg  says:   "By  'works'  are  meant  uses  which  are  actually 
done;  forinusesandaccordingtoth^istiieallof  charity  and  faith.  *  *  * 
"Idleness  is  the  devil's  pillow — because  man  inclines  to  impure  things 

and — ^the  love  of  uses  alone  repels  them." 
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Federal  Government,  of  55,000  miles  of  highly  improved  cotmtry  roads» 
mduding  several  stretdbes  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  trom 
Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  Mexican  border.  Such  "National  High- 
ways" it  is  proposed  should  be  bnilt,  maintained  and  owned  by  the  Federal 
Go^'e^lment»  leaving  the  States,  counties  and  townships  to  build  "feeders" 
into  the  "National  Highways."  Such  a  system  of  National  Highways,  if 
wdl  bualt>  would  cost  approximatdy  aght  hundred  millions  ci  dollars 
($800,000,000). 

The  State  of  New  York  alone  has  just  completi^d  the  expenditure  of 
an  appropriation  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars  ($50,000,000)  and  in  1912  voted 
a  second  appropriation  of  $50,000,000.  With  tMs  vast  expenditure  the 
New  York  State  roads  are  as  yet  scarcely  "scratched  over/'  Generally 
speaking,  the  work  done  has  proved  unsatisfactory  and  is  rapidly  deteri- 
orating because  it  has  been  done  too  cheaply  in  an  effort  to  make  the  expen- 
ditvire  go  as  far  as  possible — ^much  farther  than  it  can  be  spread  to  meet 
the  ^:actmg  conditions  of  the  modem  motc^*  car  and  motc^  trucks. 

Other  states  are  rapidly  adopting  aj^propriations  of  corresponding 
large  amounts  as  New  York. 

Convict  Labor  on  the  Country  Road 

This  immense  development  of  modem  country  road  construction 

and  maintenance  is  a  new  industry — one  for  which  a  vastly  increased 
amovmt  of  labor  is  being  required.  It,  therefore,  does  not  **compete*' 
with  present  employment  of  labor.  Labor  thus  mployed  is  not  in  the 
manufacture  of  articles  for  sale  and  thus  put  in  competition  with  the  prod- 
uct of  other  laborers.  The  National,  State,  county  or  township  roads  are 
built  at  the  exjjensc  of  tltc  ]Aiblic,  for  the  public  use,  and  not  for  sale  to 
anyone.  What  more  fitting  emplo>incnt  could  there  be  for  convict  labor 
as  far  as  such  convict  labor  is  available?  On  such  employment  the  men 
would  have  good  air,  good  useful  exercise,  and  could  each  day  see  the 
product  of  their  labor  ])erfonnin.^^  a  use,  which  is  a  most  important  consider- 
ation of  the  moral  welfare  of  the  men  after  they  have  completed  their 
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sentences.  On  release  they  will  have  learned  a  "trade"  at  which  they  can 
ininiediately  get  employment  on  otiier  roads  without  the  ig^iominy  of 
being  asked  "where  last  employed."   With  that  fair  start  each  man  would 

advance  on  his  merits  with  his  new  employer  and  his  "i)ast  employment" 
would  be  forgotten.  In  short,  the  ex-convict  would  be  given  a  fair  chance 
and  a  new  start  in  the  world,  which  he  never  can  get  und»  the  convict 
system  now  in  vc^e. 

TTiis  is  no  **idle  dream."  It  has  been  practically  tried  out  in  Colorado, 
New  York,  Washington,  Oregon  and  other  States,  to  a  sufficient  extent  to 
prove  beyond  peradventure  that  it  is  practicable.  In  many  cases,  where 
the  convicts  are  put  on  their  "honor"  they  respect  the  honor  and  becmne 
better  and  more  industrious  convicts  and  are  destined  to  beoKne  better 
citizens  on  return  to  freedom. 

Among  the  articles  which  ha\*e  been  written  recently  on  the  subject 
of  Convict  Labor"  the  i^ublic  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Richard  Barry  for  two 
articles  recently  published  in  The  Century  Magazine  on  the  subjects: 

"New  Hope  for  the  Convict,"  in  the  issue  of  February,  1914. 

"The  Next  Step  in  Prison  Reform,"  in  the  issue  of  March,  1914. 

*The  Laborer  is  Worthy  of  His  Hire" 

On  such  useful  outdoor  work  who  will  raise  his  v<nce  and  say  that  tiie 
convict  should  not  be  permitted  to  work  on  the  roads  or  elsewhere,  because, 

forsooth,  some  "free"  laborer  would  like  his  job'  It  is  the  first  duty  of 
every  man  to  usefully  employ  his  time  and  it  is  the  first  duty  of  society 
to  see,  as  far  as  possible,  that  he  not  only  has  the  opporttinity,  but  that 
he  be  fenced  to  exercise  that  duty.  Is  the  duty  of  both  the  individtial 
and  sodety  in  this  respect  any  less  in  the  case  of  the  convict  than  of  the 
free  laborer? 

Swedenborg  says:  '*By  Vorks'  are  meant  uses  which  are  actually 
done;  for  in  uses  and  aoc»rding  to  thetn  is  the  all  of  charity  and  faith.  *  *  * 

"Idlcaiess  is  the  devil*s  pillow — because  man  inclines  to  impure  things 
and — ^the  love  of  uses  alone  repels  them." 


CmiYicte  ttX&tkg  Vamaite  road  ■nffBce.  W^Um  CwmJtf,  Ga. 


Reports  are  pubfished  that  in  Missouri  and  elsewhere  a  certain  amount 
per  day  of  employment  of  the  convict  is  paid  to  his  family,  so  that  he  is 
thus  enabled  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  his  family  while  in  confine- 
ment. What  an  immense  advantage  tibat  is  to  the  convict's  moral  condi^ 
tkm> 

I  don't  know  that  it  has  been  tried,  but  it  seems  to  me  entirely  practi- 
cable to  set  aside  for  the  benefit  of  the  convict  a  certain  amotmt  per  day 
of  time  employed  while  under  sentence.  It  is  suggested  that  the  amount 
should  be  a  reasonably  ftill  measure  of  the  value  of  his  servke,  less  the 
cost  of  his  support  in  confinement.  Under  wise  supmrisum  portions  of 
such  "earnings"  should  go  to  the  family  of  the  convict  if  required  for  their 
reasonably  comfortable  support  and  as  much  as  possible  set  aside  in  a 
savings  bank  at  interest  so  that  when  the  convict  is  released  the  head  of 
the  penal  institution  can  say  to  him,  "You  have  been  industriously  em- 
ployed .  .  .  days  and  earned  over  the  cost  of  your  boards  of  which 

S  has  been  given  to  your  family  for  its  supporl:  and  here  is  a  savings 

bank  account  for  $   covering  the  balance  with  interest.  Engage 

yourself  in  some  useful  employment  and  the  Lord  will  be  with  you  in  your 
effort  to  be  a  useful,  industrious  member  of  society."  Contrast  such  a 
release  with  the  present  custom  of  setting  an  ex-convict  ^adrift"  with  a 
poor  suit  of  uniform  cloth,  which  immediately  marks  him  as  an  ex-convict^ 
and  five  dollai's  in  his  pocket  with  which  to  find  his  bearings. 

^^Brad  for  FaitiUful  Pezfimiiance  of  Thrust" 

The  interesting  article  above  referred  to,  *The  Next  Step  in  Prison 
Reform,"  gives  in  detail  a  most  interesting  plan  adopted  in  the  **Ohio 
State  Reformatory**  tmder  which  convicts  who  are  believed  to  be  worthy 
of  the  toist  are  given  empioynjent  on  tiie  priscm  farm,  without  physical 
restraint.  When  thus  put  on  the  farm  the  convict  is  handed  a  bond 
signed  by  the  convict  as  "Principal"  and  by  the  General  Superintendent 
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of  the  Reformatory  as  *'Sxirety'\  the  **conditions  of  the  obligation"  being 
as  follows: 

"Now  if  the  said  John  Doe,  Serial  Numb^  5656,  shaU  ahdfaiUt^ 
fully  execute  Uie  trust  thus  reposed  in  him  and  shall  observe  and  obey  all  the 

rules  and  regulations  governing  said  trust,  then  this  obligation  with  all  penalties 
provided  for  in  the  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  void,  and  on  the  release  of 
said  John  Doe  on  parole  from  the  Ohio  State  Reformatory,  he  shall  be  given 
U$is  bond  to  keep  and  to  hold  as  posiUve  eoidence  to  all  concerned,  not  only  of 
his  good  record  as  an  inmate  of  the  reformatory,  but  that  he  enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence and  faith  of  the  management  on  the  grounds  that  in  all  things  he  con- 
ducted himself  as  becomes  a  man  and  a  good  citizen. 

Witoess  our  haaids  this  20th  day  of  November  A.Dm  1913. 

John  Doe, 

{Principal) 

J.  H,  Leonard, 

{Smety) 

Bonds  like  these  are  used  when  pcmiitting  an  inmate  of  the  reform- 
atory to  join  the  group  of  men  who  are  employed  without  any  physical 
restraint  whatever,  that  is,  when  a  man  imdertakes  to  regulate  his  oonduct 
by  inhibitory  forces  rather  than  to  be  subject  of  prohibitory  stress.  Since 
this  system  was  instituted,  ten  years  ago,  the  superintendent  has  signed  more 
than  2600  su^h  bonds,  and  only  18  of  this  number  have  been  dishonored,** 
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Reports  are  published  that  in  Missouri  and  else\\'here  a  certain  amount 
per  day  of  employment  of  the  convict  is  paid  to  his  family,  so  that  he  is 
thus  enabled  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  his  family  while  in  oonfine-* 
meat.  What  an  immense  advant^e  that  is  to  the  convict's  moral  condi- 
tion< 

I  don't  know  that  it  has  been  tried,  but  it  seems  to  me  entirely  practi- 
cable to  set  aside  for  the  benefit  of  the  convict  a  certain  amount  per  day 
of  time  employed  while  under  sentence.  It  is  suggested  that  the  amount 
^ould  be  a  reasonably  full  measure  of  the  value  of  his  service,  less  the 
cost  of  his  support  in  confinement.  Under  wise  s\iper\4sion  portions  of 
such  "earnings''  should  go  to  the  family  of  the  convict  if  required  for  their 
reasonably  comfortable  support  and  as  much  as  possible  set  aside  in  a 
savings  bank  at  interest  so  that  when  the  convict  is  released  the  head  of 
the  penal  institution  can  say  to  him,  "You  have  been  industriously  em- 
ployed .  .  .  days  and  earned  over  the  cost  of  your  board  $  of  which 

S  has  been  given  to  your  family  for  its  support  and  here  is  a  savings. 

bank  accoimt  for  $   covering  the  balance  with  interest.  Engage 

yourself  in  some  useful  employment  and  the  Lord  will  be  with  you  in  your 
effort  to  be  a  useful,  industrious  member  of  society."  Contrast  such  a 
release  with  the  present  custom  of  setting  an  ex-convict  adrift"  with  a 
poor  suit  of  unifon-n  cloth,  which  immediately  marks  him  as  an  ex-convict^ 
and  five  dollars  in  his  pocket  with  which  to  find  his  bearings. 

^^Bond  fw  Faitiiful  Peiframance  of  Tlnst" 

The  interesting  article  above  referred  to,  'The  Next  Step  in  Prison 
Reform,"  gives  in  detail  a  most  interesting  plan  adopted  in  the  *'Ohio 
State  Reformatory''  under  which  convicts  who  are  beUeved  to  be  worthy 
of  the  trust  are  given  employment  on  the  prison  farm,  without  physical 
restraint.  When  thus  put  on  the  farm  the  convict  is  handed  a  bond 
signed  by  the  convict  as  'Trincipal"  and  by  the  General  Superintendent 
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of  the  Reformatory  as  "Sturety",  the  "conditions  of  the  obligation"  beii^ 
as  follows: 

"Now  if  the  said  John  Doe,  Serial  Number  0656,  shall  well  and  faith- 
fully execute  the  trust  thus  reposed  in  him  and  shall  observe  and  obey  all  the 
rules  and  regulations  governing  said  trust,  then  this  obligation  with  all  penalties 
provided  jor  in  the  rules  and  regulations  shall  he  void,  and  on  the  release  of 
said  John  Doe  on  parole  from  the  Ohio  State  Reformatory,  he  shall  be  given 
this  bond  to  keep  and  to  hold  as  positive  evidence  to  all  concerned,  not  only  of 

t  his  good  record  as  an  inmate  of  the  reformatory,  but  thai  lie  enjoyed  the  confi- 

dence and  faith  of  the  management  on  the  grounds  that  in  all  things  he  con- 
ducted  himself  as  becomes  a  man  and  a  good  citizen. 

^  Witness  our  hands  this  20th  day  of  November  A.D.,  1913. 

John  Doe, 

{Principal) 

J,  H.  Leonard, 

{Surety) 

Bonds  like  these  are  used  when  pemiitting  an  inmate  of  the  reform- 
atory to  join  the  group  of  men  who  are  employed  without  any  physical 
restraint  whatever,  that  is,  when  a  man  undertaJces  to  regtdate  his  conduct 
by  inhibitory  forces  rather  than  to  be  subject  of  prohibitory  stress.  Since 

this  system  was  instituted,  ten  years  ago,  the  superintendent  has  signed  more 
than  2600  siich  bonds,  and  only  18  of  this  nmnber  have  been  dishonored." 
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At  the  same  time  the  convict  is  handed  a  "pass''  which  reads  as  fol* 
lows: 

"In  giving  you  this  pass,  I  give  you  my  confidence.  I  am  sure  you 
will  fvilly  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  demonstrate  not  only  to  me,  but 
to  the  board  of  managers  and  to  your  frieads  who  await  your  restoration 
to  freedom  that  you  have  the  self*contn>l,  the  respect  for  law,  and  the 

proper  regard  for  your  word  of  honor  that  justifies  us  in  permitting  you 
such  a  large  measure  of  freedom.    Remember,  when  tempted,  that  trust- 
worthiness is  the  bed-rock  of  character." 
It  is  reported  by  Mr.  Barry  that: 

"During  the  ten  years  that  the  system  has  been  in  operation  in  the 

Ohio  reformatory  twenty-six  hundred  prisoners  have  ]>een  allowed  to  work 
in  the  open  without  guard.  Only  eighteen  have  ever  attempted  to  escape. 
The  others  preferred  their  healthy,  interesting  work  in  the  open,  and  the 
bond  and  tiie  card/' 

Fulton  County,  Georgia 

Fulton  County  surrounds  and  indudes  the  city  of  Atlanta,  as  Alle- 
gheny County,  Pa.,  surrounds  and  includes  Pittsburgh.  On  account  of 
the  large  assessed  valuation  of  these  large,  enterprising  cities,  the  counties 
are  highly  favored  in  the  monies  available  for  road  construction  and  main- 
teoance,  in  consequence  of  which  they  have  always  been  in  the  foreground 
of  comnmnities  having  a  large  nuleage  of  high-grade  road  construction 
well  maintained. 

P  


V 
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Pulton  County  has  for  many  years  CTiployed  its  convicts  exclusively 

in  its  highway  construction.  It  has  been  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  the 
writer  to  closely  follow  this  convict  labor  highway  construction  in  Fulton 
Cotinty,  which  not  only  includes  the  building  of  roads,  but  also  the  quarry- 
ing of  stone  for  use  in  the  roads  and  concrete  ccmstruction,  the  building 
of  concrete  bridges  and  bridge  abutments,  laying  of  sewers,  manufacture 
of  cement  concrete  pipe,  street  grading,  etc.  In  short  everything  which 
is  required  in  high  class  road  construction  which  can  be  built  localh'. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilson,  C.  E.,  Engineer  of  Fulton 
County,  for  a  series  of  photographs  incorpwated  with  this  article,  illustrat- 
ing the  convicts  at  WOTk  and  the  completed  works  constructed  by  convict 
labor. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  the  photographs  that  in  this  case  the  convicts 
are  all  n^proes.  and  are  in  the  usual  striped  uniform  of  penal  institutioos. 
It  has  been  claimed  by  some  that  the  striped  clothing  and  thrir  marking 

of  the  men  is  degrading  and  unnecessary.  This  is  a  matter  of  detail  which 
could  be  easily  changed  if  best  and  safe.  Perhaps  in  this  and  other  respects 
different  treatment  of  white  men  in  the  North  can  be  practiced  thsax  is 
practicable  with  colored  convicts  <rf  the  Soutii.  However  this  may  be, 
there  can  be  no  question  that,  whatever  the  clothing,  work  on  the  public 
highway  is  far  less  degrading  than  idleness  in  a  prison  cell.  Fulton  County 
has  several  camps  in  different  sections  of  the  coimty  where  the  convicts 
engaged  in  road  construction  are  fed  and  housed  in  teais. 

On  the  question  of  white  vs.  colored  convicts,  Mr.  Barry,  referring  to 
a  case  of  extreme  cruelty  practised  in  a  prison  in  Richmond,  Texas,  through 
dark  cell  incarceration  and  flogging,  says  **necessity"  for  the  treatment 
was  claimed  by  the  authorities  because  "the  negro  criminal  was  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  than  any  other  kind,  that  he  was  less  amenable  to 
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At  the  same  time  the  convict  is  handed  a  "pass"  which  reads  as  foU 
lows: 

'*In  giving  you  this  ])ass,  I  j^a\-c  >*ou  niy  confidence.  I  am  sure  yovi 
will  fully  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  demonstrate  not  only  to  me,  but 
to  the  board  of  managers  and  to  your  friends  who  await  your  restoration 
to  freed<»n  that  you  have  the  self-control,  the  respect  for  law,  and  the 
projier  regard  for  your  word  of  honor  that  justifies  us  in  permitting  you 
such  a  large  measure  of  freedom.  Remember,  when  tempted,  that  trust- 
worthiness is  the  bed-rock  of  character." 

It  is  reported  by  Mr.  Barry  that : 

''During  the  ten  years  that  the  system  has  been  in  operation  in  the 
Ohio  reformatory  twenty-six  hitndred  prisoners  have  been  allowed  to  work 
in  the  oj^eu  without  guard.  Only  eighteen  have  ever  attemi)ted  to  escape. 
The  others  preferred  their  healthy,  interesting  work  in  the  open,  and  the 
bond  and  the  card." 

Fulton  County,  Georgia 

Ftdton  County  surrounds  and  includes  the  dty  of  Atlanta,  as  Alle- 
gheny County,  Pa.,  surrounds  and  includes  Pittsburgh.   On  account  of 

the  large  assessed  valuation  of  these  large,  enter])rising  cities,  the  counties 
are  highly  fa\'ored  in  the  nionies  available  for  njad  construction  and  main- 
tenance, in  consequence  of  which  they  have  alwax  s  been  in  the  foreground 
of  commtmities  having  a  large  mileage  of  high-grade  road  construction 
well  maintained. 
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Pulton  County  has  for  many  years  employed  its  convicts  exclusively 
in  its  highway  construction.  It  has  been  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  the 
writer  to  closeh'  follow  this  con\'ict  labor  highway  construction  in  Fulton 
Coimty,  which  not  only  includes  the  building  of  roads,  but  also  the  qtiarry- 
ing  of  stone  for  use  in  the  roads  and  concrete  construction,  the  building 
of  concrete  bridges  and  bridge  abutments,  laying  of  sewers,  manufacture 
of  cement  concrete  i)ii3e,  street  gradinK^  etc.  In  short  ever>'thing  which 
is  required  in  hi^^h  class  road  construction  which  can  be  built  locally. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilson,  C.  E.,  Engineer  of  Fulton 
County,  for  a  series  of  photographs  incorporated  with  this  article,  illustrat- 
ing the  convicts  at  work  and  the  completed  works  constructed  by  convict 
labor. 

It  will  l)e  noticed  b_\'  the  ])hoto,o:ra]^hs  that  in  this  case  the  convicts 
are  all  negroes,  and  are  in  the  usual  striped  imiform  of  penal  institutions. 
It  has  been  claimed  by  some  that  the  striped  clothing  and  their  marking 
of  the  men  is  degrading  and  unnecessary.  This  is  a  matter  of  detail  which 
could  be  easily  changed  if  best  and  safe.  Perhaps  in  this  and  other  respects 
different  treattnent  of  white  men  in  the  North  can  be  practiced  than  is 
practicable  with  colored  convicts  of  the  South.  However  this  may  be, 
there  can  be  no  question  that,  whatevw  the  clothing,  work  on  the  public 
highway  is  far  less  degrading  than  idleness  in  a  prison  cell,  Fulton  County 
has  sc^\'eral  canips  in  different  sections  of  the  count}'  where  the  convicts 
engaged  in  road  construction  are  fed  and  housed  in  tents. 

On  the  question  of  white  vs.  colored  convicts,  Mr.  Barry,  referring  to 
a  case  of  extreme  cruelty  practised  in  a  prison  in  Richmond,  Texas,  through 
dark  cell  incarceration  and  flogging,  says  "necessity"  for  the  treatment 
was  claimed  by  the  authorities  becatise  '*the  negro  criminal  was  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  than  any  other  kind,  that  he  was  less  amenable  to 
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reason  or  restraint,  and  that  he  could  be  reached  only  through  his  epider- 
mis or  his  pnmitive  imagination,  which  recoiled  at  the  dark." 

If  it  is  true,  as  thus  claimed,  that  n^ro  criminals  are  most  ''difficult 
to  deal  with,"  then  Fulton  County  has  solved  the  problem  of  outdoor 
employment  under  the  most  difficult  conditions. 

The  following  facts  are  gleaned  from  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
"Annual  Report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Roads  and  Revenues  of  Fulton  County,  Ga.,  for  year  ended  December 
31,  1913,  by  Shelby  Smith,  Chaimian  Board  of  County  Commissioners": 

"There  has  been  an  average  of  680  male  convicts  under  control  of 
the  county  during  the  year  1913,  and  they  have  been  engaged  on  the 
public  works  of  the  county  and  the  dty  of  Atlanta.  •  ,  .  The  total  estimate 
of  work  done  by  the  department  amounts  to  $766,340.87." 

The  amount  of  work  of  several  classes  by  the  employment  of  convict 
labor  during  the  year  1913  is  officially  reported  as  follows: 
Roads  graded  during  1913, 16.9  miles  and  miscellaneous  grad- 


ing, at  a  cost  of    $106,404.98 

Roads  paved  during  1913, 9. 13  miles,  at  a  cost  of   .              .  185,007.65 

Roads  resurfaced  during  1913,  3.55  miles,  at  a  cost  of      .        .  10,152.10 

Roads  oiled  during  1913,  50.64  miles,  at  a  cost  of    .       ,       .  27,427.92 

21  bridges  built  and  repaired  during  1913,  at  a  cost  o£            .  7,744.93 

General  road  repair   49,640.00 


$385,377.58 

"Of  a  toto/o/ 640  prw^w^s  confined  for  month  OT  peri  Etecem- 

ber  24,  1913,  there  were  only  four  (4)  under  the  care  of  the  physician.^* 

"The  Board  authorized  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  to  install 
shower  baths  at  the  County  Barracks  for  the  use  of  the  convicts." 

'^National  Free  Labor  Assodation'' 

This  organization,  having  its  offices  at  832  Broadway,  New  York, 
has  published  (1913)  a  50-page  bulletin,  "Road  Making  by  Convict  Labor/' 
which  contains  a  series  of  extremely  interesting  articles  and  statistics  and 

excer]:)ts  from  reports  and  laws  on  this  important  subject.  The  following 
extracts  are  of  special  interest.  An  article  by  Julian  Leavitt,  "Good 
Roads  and  Better  Men,"  contains  the  following: 

"Good  roads  are  a  oying  necessity  in  this  country.  But  until  now 
the  cost  of  building  them  has  been  prohibitive.  We  have  scarcely  b^un 
to  realize  that  in  our  1 ,400  prison  houses  we  have  stored  the  labor  power 
of  100,000  men  and  boys— truly  an  army  of  liberation  if  only  appHed  to 
good  purpose.  I  have  already  shown— elsewhere— how  this  great  mass 
of  human  energy  is  pernritted  to  d^ena:ate  in  the  cell  until  it  poisons 
not  only  the  immediate  victim,  but  the  rest  of  society.    Now  let  me  tell 
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a  pleasanter  story  of  how  a  few  wise  administrations  have  begun  to  hamfis^ 

this  force  to  a  great  communal  purpose." 

Then  follows  statistical  information  from  Colorado,  Montana,  Oregon, 

Maryland,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Arizona,  Missouri, 

Kansas,  California,  Ohio  and  Vermont,  all  of  which  have  successfully 

"tried  out"  the  employment  of  convict  labor  on  the  country  roads.  The 

artide  concludes  with  the  following: 

''Here,  then,  is  a  complete  road  program  for  any  State: 

"First,  abolish  the  contract  system,  both  in  the  prison  and  on  yoiu: 

roads. 

"Second,  classify  your  prisoners  into  three  groups: 
"A-   THE  HONOR  GROUP,  consisting  of  trustworthy,  gpod- 
conduct  men,  whose  saatences  are  short  or  within  sight  of  expiration  date — 
i,  e.,  the  tried  men  who  have  little  to  gain  and  much  to  lose  by  attempting 
to  escape. 

"These  men  may  be  put  on  road  work  anywhere  within  the  State. 

"B.  THE  TRUSTY  GROUP,  consisting  of  goodKxmdttct  men  whose 
sentences  are  long  and  far  distant  from  expiration  date — i.  e.,  men  to  whom 
the  temptation  to  escape  may  appeal  powerfully,  but  who  have  demon- 
strated some  capacity  to  resist  it. 

**These  men  may  be  put  on  road  work  in  the  vidnity  of  the  prison. 

"C.   The  remainder,  who  cannot  be  trusted. 

"These  men  may  crush  rock  and  prepare  the  road  mataial  for  the 

use  of  the  other  groups,  but  within  the  prison  walls. 

"Third,  organize  your  road  forces  with  the  ad\'ice  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  competent  road  engfaieefs  from  the  State  Highway 
Department. 

"Fourth,  co-operate  with  the  county  authorities  by  exchanging  prison 
labor  for  county  food  and  equipment," 


Making  underpass  under  railroad  eliminating  grade  crossing  by  convict  labor,  Fulton  Connly,^6a. 
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reason  or  restraint,  aad  that  he  could  be  reached  only  through  his  epider- 
mis or  his  primitive  imagination,  which  recoiled  at  the  dark." 

If  it  is  true,  as  thus  daamed,  that  n^ro  oiminals  are  most  "difficult 
to  deal  with/*  then  Fulton  County  has  solved  the  problem  of  outdoor 
emplo>anent  under  the  most  difficult  conditions. 

The  following  facts  are  gleaned  from  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
"Annual  Report  of  the  Chairman  <rf  the  Board  of  Commissiaaers  of 
Roads  and  Revenues  of  Fulton  County,  Ga.,  for  year  ended  DecCTober 
31,  1913.  by  Shelby  Smith,  Chairman  Board  of  County  Commissioners'*: 

"There  has  been  an  average  of  680  male  convicts  under  control  of 
the  county  during  the  year  1913,  and  they  have  been  engaged  on  the 
public  works  of  the  county  and  the  dty  of  Atlaata-  .  .  .  The  total  estimate 
of  work  done  by  the  department  amounts  to  $766,340.87 /' 

The  amount  of  Avork  of  several  classes  by  the  em])loyment  of  amvict 
labor  during  the  \'ear  1913  is  officially  reported  as  follows: 
Roads  graded  during  1913»  16.9  miles  and  miscdlaneous  grad- 


ing, at  a  cost  of   $105,404.98 

Roads  paved  during  1913,  9.13  miles,  at  a  cost  of    .  .  185,007.65 

Roads  resurfaced  during  1913,  3.55  miles,  at  a  cost  of  .  .  10,152.10 
Roads  oiled  during  1913, 50.64  miles,  at  a  cost  of  .  .  .  27,427.92 
21  bridges  built  and  repaired  during  1913,  at  a  cost  of  .  .  7,744.93 
General  road  repair   49,640-00 


$385,377.58 

"Of  a  total  of  640  prisoners  confined  for  month  or  period  ending  Decem- 
ber 24,  1913,  there  were  only  four  (4)  under  the  care  of  the  physician.'' 

**The  Board  authorized  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  to  install 
shower  baths  at  the  County  Barracks  for  the  use  of  the  convicts." 

'^National  Free  Labor  Association" 

This  organization,  having  its  offices  at  832  Broadway,  New  York, 
has  published  (1913)  a  50-page  bulletin,  *'Road  Making  by  Convict  Labor," 
which  contains  a  series  of  extremely  interesting  articles  and  statistics  and 

excerj^ts  from  rei^orts  and  laws  on  this  im]3ortant  subject-  The  following 
extracts  are  of  special  interest.  An  article  by  Jtdian  Leavitt,  '*Good 
Roads  and  Better  Mai,"  contains  the  following: 

"Good  roads  are  a  crying  necessity  in  this  country.  But  until  now 
the  cost  of  building  them  has  been  prohibitive.  We  have  scarcely  begun 
to  realize  that  in  our  K4()(J  i^rison  houses  wc  have  stored  the  labor  power 
of  100,000  men  arid  boys— tnih-  an  anny  oi  liberation  if  only  apphed  to 
good  purpose.  I  have  already  shown— elsewhere— how  this  great  mass 
of  human  energy  is  permitted  to  degenerate  in  the  cell  until  it  poisons 
not  only  the  immediate  victim,  but  the  rest  of  society.    Now  let  me  tell 
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a  pleasanter  story  of  how  a  few  wise  administrations  have  begun  to  harness 

this  force  to  a  great  commtmal  purpose." 

Then  follows  statistical  infonnation  from  Colorado,  Montana,  Oregon, 

Maryland,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Arizona,  Missouri, 

Kansas,  California,  Ohio  and  Vermont,  all  of  which  have  successfully 

"tried  out"  the  employment  of  convict  labor  on  the  country  roads.  The 

article  concludes  with  the  following : 

"H^e,  then,  is  a  complete  road  prc^ram  for  any  State: 

"First,  abolish  the  contract  system,  both  in  the  prison  and  on  your 

roads. 

"Second,  classify  your  prisoners  into  three  groups: 
"A.   THE  HONOR  GROUP,  consisting  of  trustworthy,  good- 
conduct  men,  whose  sentences  are  short  or  within  sight  of  expiration  date — 
i.  e.,  the  tried  men  who  have  little  to  gain  and  much  to  lose  by  attempting 

to  escape. 

"These  men  may  be  put  on  road  work  an>^here  within  the  State. 

"B.  THE  TRUSTY  GROUP,  counting  of  good-condttct  men  whose 
sentences  are  long  and  far  distant  from  expiration  date — ^i.  e.,  men  to  whom 
the  temptation  to  escape  ma>^  appeal  powerfully,  but  who  have  demon- 
strated some  capacity  to  resist  it. 

"These  men  may  be  put  on  road  WOTk  in  the  vicinity  of  the  prison* 

"C.   Th^  roBaind^,  who  cannot  be  trusted. 

"These  men  may  crush  rock  and  prepare  the  road  material  for  the 

use  of  the  other  groups,  but  within  the  prison  walls. 

"Third,  organize  yotu  road  forces  with  the  advice  and  imder  the 
sopmntendence  of  competent  road  engines  &om  tibie  State  Highway 
DQ)artment. 

"Fourth,  co-operate  with  the  county  authorities  by  exchanging  prison 
labor  for  county  food  and  equipment." 


Unking  underpass  under  railroad  eliminating  gnde  crossing  by  convict  labor,  Fulton  Cotrnty^  Ga 
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An  article,  **Solution  of  the  Convict  Labor  Problem,"  oontaans  the 
fdlowing: 

'*At  its  Bietmial  Ccmventkm  in  1912,  the  General  Federation  of 

Women's  Clubs  passed  a  resolution  declaring  itself  *as  opposed  to  the 
contract  system  of  prison  labor,  and  to  every  other  system  which  exploits 
this  labor  to  the  detriment  of  the  prisoner;  and  that  we  urge  upon  the 
several  States  the  advisability  o£  establi^bing  outdoor  work  for  able-bodied 
convicts,  remedial  care  for  the  feeble  and  degenerate,  and  industrial  edu*> 
cation  for  all  who  have  the  potentiality  for  reform.  .  .  .  The  product  of 
the  convict's  labor  should  be  consiuned  by  the  State,  and  the  profit  there- 
from, above  the  just  cost  of  his  keep,  should  be  used  to  support  such 
dependent  family  as  he  may  have." 

The  New  York  State  Commission  of  Prisons  reports: 
"Your  committee  belie\^es  that  road  building  b}'  the  convicts,  if  it 
receives  the  co-operation  of  the  officials  and  the  men  in  charge,  can  be 
made  profitable  to  the  county  and  town,  and  at  the  same  time  show  earn- 
ings fOT  the  penitentiary  greater  than  heretofore  shown/' 

Col.  Edwin  A.  Stevens,  State  Road  Commissioner  of  New  Jersey, 
after  one  season's  trial  of  convict  labor  on  the  roads  of  his  State,  is  enthu- 
siastic in  endorsing  the  policy  generally.  In  a  coauminication  to  the 
A.  A.  A,  National  Good  Roads  Board,  the  Qnnxnissioner  writes: 

**The  experiment  of  convict  labor  on  State  roads,  which  was  proved 
to  be  a  success  in  one  week,  is  onl}'  the  beginning  of  good  road  building 
beyond  what  we  already  have  and  at  a  price  which  will  spread  out  the 
money  of  tibe  State  beyond  its  present  caofines/^ 


The  Attitude  of  Oi^anized  Labm  Toward  Road  Building  by  Convicts 

**Prisoners  should  be  employed  at  useful  and  practical  productive  toil. 

The  labor  of  the  State's  unfortunates  and  derelicts  should  never  be  exploited 
for  profit,  and  certainly  never  for  the  private  profit  of  contractors.  Let 
our  states  employ  their  prisoners  in  the  production  of  the  necessaries  of 
Hfe,  for  the  maintenance  of  themselves  and  the  inmates  of  the  otiier  State 
eleemosATiary  institutions,  or  else  road  building.'^ — (Prom  an  official 
statement  of  President  Gompers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
at  its  convention  in  St.  Louis,  1910.) 


John  J.  Sonstesy,  of  the  United  Garment  Workers,  in  tJie  Proceedings 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  1912,  page  222, 
says,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  road  building  by  convicts : 

"Many  people  think  that  the  only  alternative  to  aboUshing  the  con- 
tract or  lease  system  is  idleness  the  convicts.  That  this  is  not  true 
has  been  proved  in  the  place  where  the  contract  and  lease  systems  have 
been  abohshed. 
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"Every  coxivict  who  has  no  trade  and  is  capable  of  learning  one  should 
be  taught  one  most  suitable  for  him  to  make  him  an  efficient^  inteUige&t 
mechanic,  and  able  to  foUow  the  trade  when  he  is  released.  In  the  arrange- 
ment of  employment  for  the  prisoners  the  State  should  endeavor  to  supply 
itself  with  everything  necessary  in  its  various  institutions. 

"A  large  faxm  should  be  operated,  and  all  other  necessary  plants  for 
the  turning  of  ihe  different  raw  pixxhicts  into  the  finished  articles  needed 
in  the  various  State  institutions.  The  making  of  roads  is  an  ideal  o&mpaHm 
for  convicts.^* 

Resotartkn  of  tli«  New  J«ra^  Feden^  of  Labor  at  its  Amuial  Coaveor 

turn,  1913 

"Resolved  That  the  New  Jersey  Federation  of  Labor  urges  upon 
Fielder,  so  far  as  he  is  able,  to  develop  the  State  use  and  road  work  system,  and 


Mton*Coinitj,  Qa. 

so  far  as  possible  continue  the  policy  laid  down  by  his  predecessOT,  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  on  this  important  subject,  and  they  request  him  to  refuse  to 
renew  or  execute  any  new  contracts  for  the  work  of  prisoners  or  permit 
the  present  contracts  to  be  extended." 


The  Txade  Usioii  A^tude  Toward  Prison  Labor 

By  John  P.  Frey,  of  the  International  Mdders'  Journal 
(From  Proceedings  of  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction, 

1912,  pp.  212-15.) 

'"Hie  trade^unions  have  never  advocated  that  convicts  diould  be  k^t 
in  idleness,  instead  they  haioe  insist^  that  convicts  should  be  employed  and 
that  the  convict's  reformation  vuouid  be  impossible  without  useful  and  healthful 
labor.  .  .  . 
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An  article,  ''Solutton  of  the  Convict  Labor  Problem/'  contains  the 
following: 

"At  its  Biennial  Convention  in  1912,  the  General  Federation  of 
Women^s  Clubs  passed  a  resolution  declaring  itself  *as  opposed  to  the 
contract  system  of  prison  labor,  and  to  every  other  system  which  exploits 
this  labor  to  the  detriment  of  tiie  prisoner;  and  that  we  urge  upon  the 
several  States  the  advisability  <rf  establishing  outdoor  work  for  able-bodied 
con\'icts,  remedial  care  for  the  feeble  and  degenerate,  and  industrial  edu- 
cation for  all  who  have  the  ])otentialit\'  for  rcfomi.  .  .  .  The  ])roduct  of 
the  convict's  labor  should  be  consumed  by  the  State,  and  the  profit  there- 
from, above  the  just  cost  of  his  keep,  should  be  used  to  support  such 
dependent  family  as  he  may  have." 

The  New  York  State  Commission  of  Prisons  reports: 
**Your  committee  belie\'es  that  road  building  by  the  convicts,  if  it 
receives  the  co-operation  of  the  officials  and  the  men  in  charge,  can  be 
made  profitable  to  Hie  county  and  town,  and  at  the  same  time  show  earn- 
ings for  the  penitentiary  greater  than  heretofore  shown/* 


Col.  Edwin  A.  Stevens,  State  Road  Commissioner  of  New  Jersey, 
after  one  season's  trial  of  convict  labor  on  the  roads  of  his  State,  is  enthu- 
siastic in  endorsing  the  policy  generally.    In  a  communication  to  the 

A.  A.  A.  National  Good  Roads  Board,  the  Commissioner  writes: 

'*The  experiment  of  convict  labor  on  State  roads,  which  was  ]jroved 
to  be  a  success  in  one  week,  is  only  the  beginning  of  good  road  building 
beyond  what  we  already  have  and  at  a  price  which  will  spread  out  the 
mon^  of  the  State  beyond  its  present  confines," 


The  Attitude  of  Oi^anized  Labor  Toward  Road  Building  by  C<mvicts 

''Prisoners  should  be  employed  at  iisejul  and  practical  productive  toil. 
The  labor  of  the  State's  unfortunates  and  derelicts  should  wqvqv  be  exj^loited 
for  profit,  and  certainly  never  for  the  private  profit  of  contractors.  Let 
otir  states  employ  their  prisoners  m  the  production  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  for  the  maintenance  of  themselves  and  the  inmates  of  the  other  State 
elcen10svnar^'  institutions,  or  else  road  building.'''— -{From  an  official 
statement  of  President  Gompcrs  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
at  its  convention  in  St.  Louis,  1910.) 


John  J.  Sonstesy,  of  the  United  Garment  Workers,  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  1912,  page  222, 
says,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  road  building  by  convicts : 

"Many  people  think  that  the  only  alternative  to  abolishing  the  con- 
tract or  lease  system  is  idleness  for  the  convicts.  That  this  is  not  true 
has  been  ]^roved  in  the  place  where  the  contract  and  lease  systems  have 
been  abolished. 
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"Every  convict  who  has  no  trade  and  is  capable  erf  learning  one  should 

I  be  taught  one  most  suitable  for  him  to  make  him  an  efficient,  intelUgent 

mechanic,  and  able  to  follow  the  trade  when  he  is  released.  In  the  arrange- 
ment of  employment  for  the  prisoners  the  State  should  endeavor  to  supply 
itself  with  everything  necessary  in  its  various  institutions. 

"A  large  farm  slKnild  be  operated,  and  all  other  necessary  plants  toe 
the  turning  of  the  different  raw  products  into  the  finished  articles  needed 
in  the  various  State  institutions.    The  making  oj  roads  is  an  ideal  occupation 

i  Jar  convicts" 

Resohitioii  of  the  Hew  Jersey  Federation  ot  Labor  at  its  Amuial  Goiim> 

^  tion,  1913 

"Resolved  That  the  New  Jersey  Federation  of  Labor  urges  upon 
Fielder,  so  far  as  he  is  able,  to  develop  the  State  use  and  road  work  system,  and 


Concrete  abutments  at  R.  R.  undecpMHU  built  by  convkts.   A  grade  crossing  eliminated. 

FaltiOtt'Coimtyp  G«. 

SO  far  as  possible  contnnic  ilie  polic\'  laid  tlown  hy  his  predecessor,  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  on  this  important  subject,  and  they  request  him  to  refuse  to 
renew  or  execute  any  new  contracts  for  the  work  of  prisoners  or  permit 
the  present  ccmtracts  to  be  extended." 


The  Tnule  XSmom.  Attitude  Toward  Prison  Labw 

By  John  P.  Frey,  of  the  International  Holders'  Journal 
(From  Proceedings  of  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction, 

1912,  pp.  212-15.) 
"The  trade-tmions  have  never  advocated  that  convicts  should  be  kept 
in  idleness,  instead  they  have  insisted  that  convicts  should  be  employed  and 
that  the  convict's  reformation  would  be  impossible  without  useful  and  hecUthful 
labor.  .  .  ^ 
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**It  is  not  the  work  of  the  convicts  as  producers  which  meets  with 
trade-tmion  oppodtioxi,  or  that  by  working  they  may  keep  some  free  men 
aie.  It  is  the  mett^xls  by  which  prison  labor,  when  performed  for  the 
benefit  of  private  contractors,  places  the  convicts'  labor  on  the  market, 
and  thereby  forces  reductions  in  wages  upon  large  numbers  of  free  workmen 
and,  by  so  doing,  k>wers  their  standard  of  Uving.  .  .  . 

"For  years  the  trade-unions  have  endeavored  to  have  the  convicts  employed 
out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible,  where  the  sunshine  and  pure  air  would  build 
up  the  physical  man  and  give  that  rugged  health  which  would  enable  the  un- 
fortunates upon  their  release  to  have  clear  heads  and  strong  bodies,  instead  of 
being  the  pallid  wrecks  which  so  often  leme  the  prison  door,  nerveless,  spine- 
less and  unfit  to  undertake  the  task  of  reclaiming  their  places  as  useftd  members 
of  society  or  to  properly  support  themselves  through  their  labor. 

**The  trade-unions  insist  that  convicts  shall  be  employed,  but  they 
are  equally  insistent  that  their  labor  shall  be  perfocmed  wader  oonditimis 
which  wiU  tend  primarily  toward  their  reformation.  •  .  . 

"There  is  much  work  requiring  the  use  of  both  brain  and  hands  which 
is  necessary  in  connection  with  the  maintaining  of  our  State  and  eleemo- 
s}TLar\^  institutions  which  could  and  should  be  done  by  convicts.  There 
are  highways  to  build,  there  is  farm  produce  to  be  provided  and  the  convicts 
can  do  all  of  this  with  a  minimum  of  competition  with  free  labor  and  wi&i  no 
injury  to  Hhe  farmer. 

''For  this  work  the  convict  should  be  paid  by  the  State  so  that  he  may  he 
made  to  realize  that  the  State  does  not  rob  him  of  his  labor — a  common  impres- 
sion among  the  convicts  today—but  that  his  confinenma  has  been  made  neces^ 
saryfor  his  own  good  and  the  safety  of  society,  and  that  during  this  confinement 
society  is  discharging  its  obligations  to  him,  giving  him  an  opportunity  of 
reformaitout  and  enabling  him  to  earn  money  which  will  save  him  from  actual 


tUtmmf*  4-irlMd  senip«r  ontflt  ending  road  by  comict  kbor,  Fnltott  Cona^,  Ga. 
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want  upon  his  release,  and  what  is  equally  important,  enable  him  during 
confinement  to  provide  for  those  who  are  dependent  upon  him  and  who  without 
his  assistance  are  forced  in  many  instances  to  depend  upon  private  charity'^ 

Referring  again  to  Ptdton  County,  the  experience  proves  that  the 
very  highest  and  most  modem  types  of  road  construction  requiring  expert 
labor  and  technical  skill  can  be  built  successfully  with  convict  labor  at  a 
n^dboimtan  cost.  The  types  of  road  which  can  be  most  economically  built 
by  convict  labor  are  those  wiiich  aremadeaslargely  as  possible  of  crushed 
stone,  as  the  material  itself  is  produced  by  convict  labor  near  the  work. 
The  manufacture  of  road  materials  at  penitentiaries,  shipping  the  materials 
thus  maniifactured  by  rail  to  point  <^  use,  is  undesirable  and  tmeccmomical 
because: 

First — Such  types  of  rc^ds  require  an  tmdesirable  heavy  investment 

in  manufacturing  plant. 

Second — ^An  unnecessary  and  heavy  outlay  of  cash  is  necessary  in 
transportation  of  the  manufactured  product  from  the  penit^tiary  to  the 
point  of  use. 

Hie  «itire  tools  and  machinery  of  Pulton  County  employed  by  its 
Public  Works  Department,  including  quarr\^  and  street  tools,  wagons, 
grading  outfits,  steam  rollers  and  complete  Warrenite  mixing  plant,  is 
inventoried  at  only  $50,500,  with  which,  as  noted  above,  it  completed 
pubHc  works  in  191S  aggr^ating  1385,377,  so  liiat  the  toad  construction 
of  1913  aggregated  nearly  eight  times  the  value  of  equipment  used  thereon. 

Of  course,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  comdcts  who  are  physically 
incapacitated,  either  because  of  age  or  other  infirmity,  or  because  of  lack 
of  prior  muscular  developmeat,  cannot  be  well  put  at  mayiiij^l  labor.  As 
someone  has  said:  "You  cannot  suddenly  turn  a  bank  president  into  a 
laborer  with  a  pick  and  shovel,  and  expect  him  to  perform  much  work." 
In  road  construction,  ever,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  employment  which  is 
not  manual  labor,  such  as  time-keepers,  material  men,  watdimai,  etc*,  and 
it  is  beUeved  that,  as  in  the  business  wcnid  of  &ee  labc»*,  a  place  can  be 
found  on  road  construction  for  all  dasses  of  convicts,  each  placed  in  the 
d^>artment  of  the  work  which  he  is  best  fitted  to  fill. 

In  conclusion,  if  the  entire  100,000  men  and  boys  reported  to  be  now 
oijnfined  in  1,400  prisons,  distributed  throughout  tiie  United  States,  were 
employed  in  road  constraction,  the  number  so  employed  in  most  of  the 
communities  would  be  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  labor  required, 
and  would  be  so  infinitesimal  in  its  effect  on  free  labor  similarly  employed 
as  not  to  be  felt. 

''Organized  labor,''  freely  quoted  above,  is  to  be  cof^aiulated  in  Ike 
humanitarian  attitude  it  is  now  generally  taking  in  faoor  of  Uie  employment 
of  convicts  on  outdoor  work — preferably  on  country  roads. 
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"It  is  not  the  work  of  the  convicts  as  producers  which  meets  with 
trade-union  opposition,  or  that  by  working  they  may  keep  some  free  mm 
idle.  It  is  the  methods  by  whidi  priscm  labor,  when  performed  for  the 
benefit  of  private  contractors,  places  the  convicts'  la1)or  on  the  market, 
and  thereby  forces  reductions  in  wages  upon  large  numbers  of  free  workmen 
and,  by  so  doing,  lowers  their  standard  of  living.  .  .  , 

**For  years  the  trade-unions  have  endeawred  to  have  the  convicts  employed 

out  oj  doors  as  much  as  possible,  where  the  sunshine  and  pure  air  would  build 
up  the  physical  man  and  give  that  rugged  health  which  would  enable  the  un- 
forttmates  upon  their  release  to  have  clear  heads  and  strong  bodies,  instead  oj 
being  Uie  paUid  wrecks  which  so  often  leave  the  prison  door^  nerveless,  spine- 
less and  unfit  to  undertake  the  task  of  reclaiming  their  places  as  useful  members 
of  society  or  to  properly  support  themselves  through  their  labor. 

**The  trade-unions  insist  that  convicts  shall  be  employed,  but  they 
are  equally  inastent  that  their  labor  shall  be  performed  under  conditions 
whicii  will  tend  primarily  toward  then- reformation.  .  .  . 

"There  is  much  work  requiring  the  use  of  both  brain  and  hands  which 
is  necessar}^  in  connection  with  the  maintaining  of  our  State  and  eleemo- 
synar\'  institutions  which  could  and  should  be  done  by  convicts,  Th^e 
are  highways  to  build,  there  is  farm  produce  to  be  provided  and  tite  convicts 
can  do  aU  of  this  with  a  minimum  of  competition  wiUi  free  labor  and  vtnth  no 
injury  to  the  farmer. 

''For  this  work  the  convict  should  be  paid  by  the  State  so  that  he  may  be 
made  to  realize  that  the  State  does  not  rob  him  of  his  labor — a  common  impres- 
sum  among  ths  convicts  today— but  ihai  his  confinement  has  been  made  neces* 
saryfor  his  own  good  and  the  safety  of  society,  and  that  during  this  conHnement 

society  is  discharging  its  obligaiions  to  him,  giving  him  an  opportunity  of 
reformation^  and  enabling  him  to  earn  money  which  will  save  him  from  actual 


want  upon  his  release,  attd  what  is  equally  important,  enable  him  during 
confinement  to  provide  for  those  who  are  dependent  upon  him  and  who  without 
his  assistance  are  forced  in  many  instances  to  depend  upon  private  charity*' 

Referring  again  to  Ftdton  Count\',  the  experience  proves  that  the 
very  highest  and  most  modem  types  of  road  construction  requiring  expert 
labor  and  technical  skill  can  be  built  successfully  with  convict  labor  at  a 
rnimmum  cost.  The  types  of  road  whidi  can  be  most  economically  built 
by  convict  labor  are  those  which  are  made  as  largely  as  possible  of  crushed 
stone,  as  the  material  itself  is  produced  b\'  convict  labor  near  the  work. 
The  manufacture  of  road  materials  at  penitentiaries,  shipping  the  materials 
thus  manufactiured  by  rail  to  point  of  use*  is  undesirable  and  tmeconomical 
because: 

First — ^Such  t\  ]3es  of  roads  require  bxi  undesirable  heavy  investment 
in  manufacturing  plant. 

Second — ^An  unnecessary  and  heavy  outlay  of  cash  is  necessary  in 
transportation  of  the  manufactured  product  from  the  pemtentiary  to  tibe 
point  dt  use. 

The  entire  tools  and  machinery  of  Pulton  County  employed  by  its 
Public  Works  Department,  including  quarr^'^  and  street  tools,  wagons, 
grading  outfits,  steam  rollers  and  com])lete  Warrenite  mixing  plant,  is 
inventoried  at  only  $50,500,  with  which,  as  noted  above,  it  completed 
public  works  in  1913  aggr^ating  $385,377,  so  that  the  road  construction 
of  1913  aggregated  nearly  eight  times  the  value  of  equipment  used  thereon. 

Of  course,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  convicts  who  are  physically 
incapacitated,  either  because  of  age  or  other  infirmity,  or  because  of  lack 
of  prior  muscular  development,  caimot  be  wdl  put  at  manual  labor.  As 
someone  has  said:  "You  cannot  suddenly  turn  a  bank  president  into  a 
laborer  with  a  pick  and  sho\-el,  and  expect  him  to  perform  much  work." 
In  road  construction,  ever,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  employment  which  is 
not  manual  labor,  such  as  time-keepers,  material  men,  watchmen^  etc,,  and 
it  is  believed  that,  as  in  the  business  world  of  free  labor,  a  place  can  be 
found  on  road  constraction  for  all  classes  of  convicts,  each  placed  in  the 
department  of  the  work  which  he  is  best  fitted  to  fill. 

In  conclusion,  if  the  entire  iUl),UOU  men  and  boys  reported  to  be  now 
confined  in  1,400  prisons,  distributed  throughout  the  United  States,  were 
employed  in  road  construction,  the  numb^  so  employed  in  most  of  the 
communities  would  be  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  labor  required, 
and  would  l^e  so  infinitesimal  in  its  effect  on  free  labor  similarly  employed 
as  not  to  be  felt. 

''Organized  labor freely  quoted  abom,  is  to  be  congratulated  in  the 
humanitarian  atHiude  it  is  now  genercdly  taking  in  faoor  of  the  employ}nent 
of  convicts  on  outdoor  work — preferably  on  country  roads. 
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